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By Kim MacPhail & Kaylee Sullivan 
Staff Photographer & News Editor 


It's Friday night and youre feeling 
good. You've found yourself in a 300’s 
townhouse with students packed shoul- 
der-to-shoulder, unable to mosey their 
way to the exit, and you think to your- 
self, “When does a house party exceed its 


indoor limits? When does it become un-__| 


safe?” Among many other new policies on 
campus, Residence Life and Public Safety 
have constructed a new townhouse policy 
to ensure the safety of students and are 
enforcing the alcohol policies more strict- 
ly than in previous years. 

According to space studies co-ordi- 
nated by Public Safety, a maximum 45 
people are allowed to gather in a single 
townhouse. If this limit is exceeded, the 
residents of the townhouse in question 
face a $100 fine per resident as well as ad- 
herence to a more strictly enforced week- 
end probation. This new rule was crafted 
partly in response to the fires in Hodson 
Hall and the 100’s and safety concerns 
regarding sexual harassment and assault. 

“It’s not us just trying to kill everyone's 
good time, this is us trying to make your 
good times better by not having bad times 
thrown in there,” said Douglas Babcock, 
the new Director of Public Safety. 

Babcock is new to St. Michael’s this 
year and said he wants to bridge the re- 
lationship between students and Public 
Safety. 

“J like the 45 rule,” said Thomas Fried- 
man, ’16, Apartment Community Advi- 
sor of the 300 Townhouses. “You want 
your friends in your house. There’s sup- 
posed to be a separation between seniors 
and first years. It’s pretty nice to be able to 
walk into a house knowing the space and 
environment.” 

Though some students are supportive, 
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New crackdown on nightlife 
aims to promote campus safety 
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Kelley Charette ‘16 (right) and an alumnus celebrate Alumni Weekend with friends in 


townhouse 106 on Saturday. 


many have different opinions regarding 
the new policy. 

“T think that the fine is a bit excessive 
because college is a money pit anyways,” 
said Abigail Bowie, ’17. “Sometimes it’s 
not in your control how many people 
come in. You shouldnt’ get fined for that.” 

According to Babcock, “Our mission 
is public safety. Our mission isn’t punish- 
ment. A complete wild rager? Yeah, we're 
gonna have to step in and break it up,” 
and once broken up, every situation be- 
comes circumstantial. 

“What if someone wants to have a 70 
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person sober party or a potluck dinner for 
two conjoining sports teams,” said Kath- 
erine White, ’16. According to Babcock 
and Jeff Vincent, assistant dean of stu- 
dents and alcohol and drug programming 
coordinator, this would be considered a 
violation. 


SEE NEWS, PAGE 4 
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Ben & Jerry's, 
Birkenstocks 
and Bernie 


By Madeline Hughes 
News Editor 


A Summer quickly fleets by in Burl- 
ington as everyone changes from Birken- 
stocks to boots, Ben and Jerry's to maple 
lattes. Burlington is the place students 
flock home to in the fall, but this summer 
Burlington was especially close to home 
as Vermont. Senator Bernie Sanders made 
headlines as a 2016 democratic presiden- 
tial candidate. 

Senator Sanders announced his pres- 
idential bid April 29 as students were 
wrapping up the school year, and May 
26 he made his official announcement in 
Burlington's: Waterfront Park. “It was a 
sunny, warm, beautiful day,” Marissa Kel- 
man, ’18, described. “There were so many 
people there to listen to Bernie; I couldn't 
even see him or the stage.” 

The self-described democratic socialist, 
started from the bottom. Political ana- 
lysts said time and time again that Bernie 
Sanders was only running to pull Hillary 
Clinton more towards the left and he was 
a long shot. However, Sanders surged 
in popularity over the summer. The lat- 
est polls by Real Clear Politics, a politi- 
cal news and polling aggregator, showed 
Sanders with 25 percent support of Dem- 
ocratic voters across the country as of 
August 30. Sanders has also pulled ahead 
of Clinton in New Hampshire, an im- 
portant primary state, polling four points 
above her 35 to 31 in mid-September. 

Senator Sanders garnered 71 percent 
of the vote in Vermont's 2012 Senate elec- 
tion. However, he has not always been a 
progressive Vermont favorite. 


SEE NEWS, PAGE 2 
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Bernie Sanders at his presidential kickoff event in May at Waterfront Park in Burlington on Wednesday, May 24, 2015. 


Sanders lost his first four bids for of- 
fice in Vermont, and won his bid for Bur- 
lington’s mayoral race in 1981 by only 10 
votes, said Political Science professor Wil- 
liam Grover in a recent interview. 

“Since 1960 there has been a real mav- 
erick streak in Vermont—A liberal, more 
progressive streak and Bernie was part 
of that when he ran for mayor in 1981,” 
Grover said. “The US elected Ronald Rea- 
gan, one of our most conservative presi- 
dents, and Burlington elected a socialist 
as a mayor.” 

“Vermont received an influx of outsid- 
ers or flatlanders in the early 1960s and it 
changed the political landscape. Vermont 
used to be a staunchly Republican state 
before 1960,” Grover said. 

Though elected, Sanders has not always 
been so well received. “He was treated 
very poorly by the city council and oth- 
ers in city government that didn’t initial- 
ly want him. People wouldn't cooperate 
with him. They thought it was crazy to 
have this radical socialist weirdo running 


College journalism adjunct professor, said 
that Sanders made his move from Brook- 
lyn to Burlington in 1987. 

“Vermont has always been tolerant— 
committed to the precept of live and let 
live, and also historically exhibiting a high 
degree of neighborliness,” he said in an 
email interview with The Defender. “Peo- 
ple help one another, especially in rural 
areas, partly because they know they may 
need help themselves some day.” 

In a recent interview with Rachel Mad- 
dow, Sanders explained how he captured 
many Vermont Republicans votes. “To 
the best of my knowledge in the state of 
Vermont, we got about 25 percent of the 
Republican vote. Why is that? Because 
people say, “Okay, I disagree with Bernie 
on womens rights. I disagree with Bernie 
on gay rights. Okay. But you know what? 
I believe he is fighting for my kids and for 
my parents and for the rights of the mid- 
dle class. And you see a lot of those folks 
saying, I disagree with him, but I’m going 
to vote for him,” Sanders said. 


the big boys in the market and beat the 
big boys in the market,” said professor 
Grover, a friend of Greenfield’s. “And 
Bernie is kind of doing a very similar Ver- 
mont-y thing in politics and challenging 
the big boys and the big girls like Hillary 
Clinton.” 

“It is no wonder that Ben Cohen and 
Jerry Greenfield go around the coun- 
try now speaking on the behalf of Ber- 
nie Sanders,” Grover added. Cohen and 
Greenfield officially endorsed Sanders by 
sending an email to those who receive 
Sanders’ updates stating in fact they were 
people. The dialogue started as “Hi I’m 
Ben,” “And I’m Jerry.” It went on to dis- 
cuss that they are people who were sup- 
porting Sanders, not using their business; 
unlike what Supreme Court decision Cit- 
izens United allowed companies to do via 
Super PACs. 

One of Sanders’ main political stances 
is to overturn the Citizen’s United deci- 
sion in order to foster a democracy where 
businesses can not dump seemingly end- 





Okay, | disagree with Bernie on women’s rights. | disagree with Bernie on 
gay rights. Okay. But you know what? | believe he is fighting for my kids and 
for my parents and for the rights of the middle class. And you see a lot of 
those folks saying, | disagree with him, but I’m going to vote for him. 





Burlington,” Grover said. 

“He had to learn how to work with 
people that wanted to obstruct him. One 
of the reasons I think why as a legislator 
he became such a good coalition builder 
in the House and Senate he worked with 
not just Democrats but Republicans too.” 
Today, Vermont has much more indepen- 
dent Republicans, Grover explained. He 
added that the last elected Republican 
senator Jim Jeffords left the Republican 
Party in 2001 as an Independent because 
he was fed up with their conservative 
right wing agenda. 

Kevin Kelley, former St. Michael’s 


“Bernie as Vermont's state senator visits 
small rural towns across the state in town 
hall meetings to make sure the needs of 
small business owners are being met,” 
said Dakotah Chambers, ’16, from Lud- 
low, Vt. “His ideals and commitment to 
the state have been portrayed through the 
successes of my step dad’s painting busi- 
ness and my mothers hair salon.” 

The climate influenced other progres- 
sive minds as well. Ben Cohen and Jerry 
Greenfield started Ben and Jerry’s Ice 
Cream, a business with progressive roots, 
in 1978. “They did in business what Ber- 
nie has done in politics. They challenged 


-Bernie Sanders 
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less amounts of money into Super PACs 
that sponsor their agenda, whereas the av- 
erage American could not afford to do so. 

The progressive ideals of the 1960s 
have grown and blossomed in Vermont 
politics, not just through Sanders’ polit- 
ical career. One of Vermont’ progressive 
achievements is the strides in universal 
health care. Bernie Sanders is calling for 
a single-payer universal healthcare around 
the country. 


Cultivating Change 
Vermont's progressive climate has in- 


fluenced and helped Sanders grow polit- 


ically. It has also allowed for progressive 
minds to cultivate change. James Haslam 
founded a new organization called Rights 
and Democracy earlier this year. The or- 
ganization’s mission is to use their pro- 
gressive ideals to build a healthier com- 
munity through democracy. 

This is in line with Sanders’ progressive 
message. “We have not officially endorsed 
him [Sanders], but we are trying to pick 
up his political call,” said Haslam, exec- 
utive director. “We have a special oppor- 
tunity in Vermont to create bold change. 
Other states will follow,” Haslem said. 
“Bernie's message has resonated around 
the country. He has been able to raise 
awareness around the issues we in Ver- 
mont have thought of for years. It’s our 
special responsibility in Vermont to move 
that forward.” 

Haslem points to climate change as an 
example. “We simply can't solve climate 
change on a global level. Vermont is a 
small drop in the bucket,” Haslam said. 
“But it can serve as a model for a bigger 
world impact.” 

Haslam recognizes St. Michael’s “big 
legacy of social justice,” his wife is an 
alumnus. “Communities like St. Mi- 
chael’s have a responsibility to engage 
with the greater community,” he said. 
Sanders brought in these moral, social- 
ly just viewpoints to his interview with 
Maddow. He had just recently spoken at 
conservative, evangelical Liberty Univer- 
sity in Virginia. When approaching the 
students he knew they would disagree 
with some of his ideology as Vermont 
Republicans do. “Isn't it a moral issue? 
Listen to what the pope says, what other 
religious leaders, evangelicals say, about 
destroying this planet in terms of climate 
change. These people understand it. They 
see it as God’s earth and it should be pro- 
tected.” 

“Yes, I think we can reach out in a re- 
spectful way, understanding there are very 
important issues we disagree on. Let’s go 
forward together where we can find com- 
mon ground,” Sanders said. 
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You’re welcome to wellness 


By Mark Yetter 
Sports Editor 


Take a look at a few concerning facts 
from the National Alliance on Mental IIl- 
ness regarding college students. One in 
every four of us suffers from a diagnosable 
mental illness. 80 percent of us feel over- 
whelmed by our responsibilities, and half 
of us let our anxiety negatively affect our 
schoolwork. So college kids are stressed, 
tell us something we don't know. 

‘The thing is, 40 percent of us never 
do anything about it. Why? I’ll tell you 
why. Simply not addressing our problems 
is a far more appealing option than being 
labeled that guy, or that girl, who has to 
go see the head doctor. 
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The outside of the newly renovated 
Bergeron Wellness Center on campus. 


That’s precisely the thinking that led to 
the opening of a new health and wellness 
center at St. Michael’s College. “We're 
thrilled to be in a space that can address 
both the physical and mental health needs 
of all of our students. Our hope is that 
they utilize it in many different ways and 
make it their own,” said Mary Masson, 
director of Student Health Services. Mas- 
son’s new office is in Bergeron Hall, the 
one story building across the street from 
Alumni, adjacent to the tennis courts. 

The Bergeron Wellness Center is now 
home to both Student Health Services 
and Personal Counseling. “The admin- 
istration is showing support for mental 
health by combining the two programs,” 
said Kathy Butts, director of Personal 
Counseling. “We now have more space 
and we're even able to hire a fourth Per- 
sonal Counselor.” 

The refurbished version of Bergeron is 
far more welcoming than the basement of 
Alumni Hall, where Health Services had 
previously been located. Personal Coun- 
seling was formerly found in Klein Hall. 
Butts said the move has given the staff 
more room to breath and better facilities. 

“The support of the administration 
has also contributed to a new energy for 
promoting mental health awareness,” said 
Butts, who added that she is concerned 
and passionate about making students 
feel welcome to counseling. “We have 


walk-in counseling hours, 1:30 to 4:30, 
Monday through Friday, we really hope 
that students who need help will make 
the decision to come join us.” 


St. Michael’s chapter of ActiveMinds, 
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do,” Friedman said. 

That feeling of comfort and accessibil- 
ity is exactly what Butts and her team of 
counselors have created at their new loca- 
tion. As Butts previously mentioned, their 





The most important thing is helping the individual 
realize that they are not alone. 


-Jay Swartz, ’17 
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a mental health awareness organization, 
is more motivated than ever to promote 
mental health awareness on campus this 
year. 

“The most important thing is help- 
ing the individual realize that they are not 
alone” said Jay Swartz, 17, one of eight 
leaders in the campus chapter of Active- 
Minds. The clubs aims to destigmatize 
mental health by promoting awareness. 

ActiveMinds held their annual ice- 
breaker meeting in Alliot earlier this 
month. As the crowd poured into the 
Vermont Room newcomers often asked, 
“I’m looking for ActiveMinds, am I in the 
right place?” 

Each and every time they were met 
with a resounding, “Yes!” Most often the 
greeting was accompanied with a massive 
high five from Tommy Friedman, ’16. 
“The leaders of ActiveMinds prioritize 
collaboration and family in everything we 


office offers walk-in hours every weekday 
afternoon. If you ever have a problem you 
may want or need to address, you have an 
outlet in Bergeron, she said. One of the 
four counselors will be ready, willing, and 
professionally qualified to help you begin 
to manage whatever may be troubling 
you, she added. 

With the new space Personal Coun- 
seling is hoping to begin working more 
with groups. Various options offered this 
fall include grief support groups, anxiety 
management groups, alcohol and drug 
education groups, and tobacco cessation 
support groups. 

ActiveMinds will also be rolling out a 
fall schedule of events that can be found 
on Facebook at ActiveMindsSMC, or 
@ActiveMindsSMC on Instagram and 
Twitter. 


New dining director helps build sustainability in Alliot 


By Tina Friml 
Social Media Editor 


St. Michael’s College’s dining services 
is in the hands of a new director this year, 
and change is already very apparent to the 
hundreds of students who eat regularly 
at Green Mountain Dining Room, more 
commonly called ‘Alliot by students. 
While shift in organization and menu 
variety has been the focus of students, 
Sodexo’s equal efforts to increase sustain- 
ability and purchase fresh and organic 
products from local farms have flown un- 
der the radar for many. 

Brian Roper is the new general manager 
of SMC dining services this year. Former 
general manager, Hank Strashnick, is on 
medical leave. Prior to this new position, 
Roper was Sodexo’s district chef, working 
with Sodexo kitchens across the area to 
better improve their food and systems. 
Now, leaving that position to take on this 
leading role over St. Michael's dining hall, 
Roper saw an opportunity to take Alliot 
to a new level. 

“They were a little stale at changing up 
the menu,” Roper said. “I looked at my 
boss and said “We can do a lot more...and 
meet the budget.” Perhaps the more pop- 


ular addition among students is the daily 
sushi at lunch, which has been dishing 
out 250 to 300 servings every day. Most 
recently, a brand new carving station has 
debuted, serving up savory meats in the 
dinner hour. 

“They were serving canned fruit. I 
said “We're not serving canned fruit any- 
more,” Roper said. 


Farm-Friendly 

Sufficiency, taste, and aesthetics are 
not the only names of the game for Rop- 
er. Working as Sodexo’s district chef, he is 
experienced and passionate about sustain- 
ability and local agriculture. 

That is why Roper was right on board 
in September of 2014 when Sodexo 
launched the Vermont First program, 
built to help the state’s agricultural indus- 
try. 

This program connects Sodexo with 
the agricultural industry of Vermont to 
purchase a portion of their foods and in- 
gredients from local farms and producers 
as an alternative to larger national and in- 
ternational industries. It is designed to in- 
crease consumption of these local foods, 
help the local agricultural economy, keep 
the money within the state, and encour- 


age students to value the food they have 
in their own back yard and to support lo- 
cal industry in and out of the dining hall. 

Currently, 14 percent of Alliot food 
comes from Vermont sources, including 
the fresh milk, as well as fruit, tofu and- 
flour used for bread. This list of local pro- 
ducers include Champlain Orchards, Ver- 
mont Soy, Sam Mazza’s Farm and Cabot 
Creamery. So far, Sodexo has spent $3.2 
million dollars on local foods across 18 
of its accounts throughout Vermont, ac- 
cording to Annie Rowell, a Vermont First 
coordinator. The program is one of its 
kind in the country, yet Sodexo sees op- 
portunity for that to change. According 
to Rowell, Sodexo is focused on creating 
a replicable model of introducing local 
foods into their dining halls, so that the 
initiative may be picked up by observing 
states wanting to benefit their own local 
industry. 


Food for Thought 

Many students are unaware of this 
program at all. When told that Alliot’s 
food was about 15 percent local and 
organic, students had never heard that 
figure before. “That [percentage] does 
make sense,” said Salina Longe, 16, who 


has eaten at Alliot since her first year. “I 
recognize some of the farm names listed 
around, and I did know the bananas were 
organic, so I knew some of it was local, 
but not 15 percent.” 

Sodexo purchasing food from local 
sources is not just an economic move, 
but an environmental one. Purchasing 
from local producers will drastically cut 
the number of miles the food will need 
to be transported, lowering gas emissions, 


while local producers 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 





PHOTO BY PAUL DETZER 
General Manager of St. Michael’s Dining 
Service, Brian Roper, leans against the 
sandwich station counter top in the Green 
Mountain Dining Room on Monday. 
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Various alcoholic beverages sit on the dining room table of townhouse 106 in preparation for Alumni Weekend this past Saturday night. 


As an alternative, Vincent says there are 
several spots on campus for larger social 
gatherings. One option would be to speak 
with Grace Kelly in student activities or 
Mark Litchfield in special events to coor- 
dinate an appropriate space. 

Like White, Abigail Pelon, °18, has 
some reservations. 

“College is all about bringing people 
together, this is a community,” Pelon said. 
“You can't just depend on meeting people 
in the classroom.” 


Stricter Probation Enforcement 

St. Michael’s is now enforcing proba- 
tion for alcohol violations on campus in 
addition to the new 45 rule more strictly 
than in previous years. If transported off 
campus, sober-friended or involved with 
sexual harassment on campus the student 
has a disciplinary meeting the following 
Wednesday and is then restricted to an ac- 
ademic only relationship with the college 
the following weekend. 

“It’s accountability and education. They 
arent mutually exclusive,” Vincent said. 
“We want to give support and say ‘how 
did you get in this pickle and how can we 
make sure it doesn’t happen again.” 

The 45 rule is based partially upon this 
prevention. 

The hopes are that the enforcements 
will decrease the number of incidents, 
increase safety for students and begin to 
generate a new culture that protects all 
students. According to Vincent, the stu- 
dent will have a written plan for the week- 
end on how they are allowed to act and 
what restrictions are set in place. They 
will also have to have verbal check-ins 
with RAs on duty throughout the week- 


end to make sure they are following their 


written plan. Students on probation may 
use the library and any other resources for 
schoolwork, but cannot take part in any 
extra-curricular activities including clubs 
and sports. 

For athletes this means no partici- 
pation in practice or games. For Drama 
club members this means no rehearsals 
or performances. All clubs and activities, 
including Fire and Rescue, Student Asso- 
ciation and Green Up, are susceptible to 
the new guidelines. 

“If something else happens that is se- 
rious during that probation period, then 
more severe consequences will follow,” 
Vincent said. 

A two-step process is still being dis- 
cussed for the future that may include a 
seven to ten day suspension or additional 
probation restrictions, but are not cur- 
rently in effect. 

“It's a good thing,” said Chris Kenney, 
director of Athletics. “In general, stu- 
dents may not be happy about the chang- 
es in enforcement. But anyone who cares 
about this place, who cares about the peo- 
ple who study here, can’t see it as a bad 
thing. We are trying to address a problem 
that seems to be growing.” 

This growing issue of substance abuse 
reached its highpoint in Spring 2015. 
Throughout the semester Public Safety 
found a link between substance abuse and 
negative behavior. For example, 68 stu- 
dents were transported off campus during 
the 2014/2015 school year due to alcohol 
consumption. In addition, on the night 
of the St. Michael’s athletic banquet, also 
known as Block M, student damages to 
campus facilities and equipment amount- 
ed to more than $10,000, according to 
Kenney. 


“It’s very much a family place so it’s 
frustrating to see people treating their 
home this way,” Kenney said. 

Some students believe the stricter 
policy is going to force others to think 
more moderately and create a safer envi- 
ronment. 

“T think the probation will help stu- 
dents realize what’s more important to 
them when extra-curricular activities are 
banned for the weekend,” said Alessandra 
Santone, °17. “It makes you think a little 
smarter when making decisions on week- 
ends.” 

Vincent stressed the importance of the 
new rule creating a more positive envi- 
ronment. 

“Your safety is the most important 
thing in our book. And particularly on 
weekends when safety is compromised by 
the decision people make directly around 
drugs and alcohol, so even though we are 
a predominately dry campus hopefully 
these sorts of things will help students 
make better decisions on weekends with 
moderation and keeping things responsi- 
ble,” Vincent said. 

“That is really the goal- for stu- 
dents to have a holistic experience while 
they are here and not have Saturday night 
be one blurry Saturday night.” 
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themselves often strive for environmen- 
tally-friendly practices and a much small- 
er carbon footprint. 

Heather Ellis-Lynch, the college’s sus- 
tainability coordinator and associate di- 
rector of Facilities, is a proponent of the 
Vermont First program, and works close- 
ly with Roper to increase sustainability in 
the dining program. 


“The Next Step’ 

Ellis-Lynch will be introducing the 
topic of Sodexo’s sustainability into the 
classroom this spring, when she will 
be teaching an Environmental Studies 
course entitled “Sustainable Food Pro- 
curements.” Students will learn about 
how a supply chain works for sourcing 
sustainable food and understand the So- 
dexo process. Lynch said she anticipates 
the course’s final project to be creating 
sustainable food purchasing policy for St. 
Michael’s. 

“There’s always more you can do in 
sustainability,” said Lynch. “We're always 
looking for what that next step could be 
in sustainability and dining.” 

Students can expect to see further 
menu options introduced throughout the 
semester, which Roper excitedly holds 
back from revealing, but he is also always 
looking for feedback on the menus and 
encourages students to speak out about 
what they would like to see from their 
dining hall. 

On September 29, Sodexo will host 
a local night, where nearly every food 
station in the dining hall will include lo- 
cal foods in their dish. To find out more 
about the Vermont First Program, visit 
www. Vermontfirstsodexo.wordpress.com. 


On any given Friday or ru 
always been a given that you 
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St. Michael’s alum goes 








PHOTOS BY KARIANNE SHETTER 
Nine dancers from Rogue Co. Dance Company 
travelled to St. Michael’s to perform their show- 
case, “Rouge,” in the McCarthy Arts Center Sep- 
tember 11 and 12. 





By Alyson Campbell 
Staff Writer 


Nine diligent dancers took an au- 
dience of 100 on a story-telling journey 
of 17 numbers with dramatic lights and 
music on Saturday, September 12. For St. 
Michael’s College alumnus, Sarah Ryan, 
09, the stage was familiar territory. Ryan 
returned to her alma mater with Rogue 
Co. Dance Company from Boulder, 
Colo., to perform “Rogue” in the McCa- 
rthy Arts Center. 

“St. Michael’s has played a big part 
in who I am today. In relation to dance, 
not so much, but just in relation to inter- 
acting with people and feeling like a part 
of a community and growing within that 
community and then bringing that confi- 
dence and self-awareness with you,” said 
Ryan. 

Ryan graduated with a double major 
in Music and Business Administration. 
Ryan’s musical talents show through her 
passionate dancing, and her piano play- 
ing while three dancers performed a piece 
that she choreographed. 

The contemporary dance company, 
which normally stays local, is made up of 
20 women, but the dancers had to rework 
their pieces for the nine women who trav- 
elled to Vermont. 

Owners of the company, Meghan 
Lawitz and Samantha Pirrallo, came on 
stage to introduce the show and welcome 
the audience. To start the show, three 
dancers posed on stage in dim light while 
a voice recording filled the room speaking 
about life. With this voice in the minds of 
the audience members, the group of nine 
women began performing story-telling 
dance for 50 consecutive minutes. 


“Their stamina was amazing to be able 
to perform for that long. I will definitely 
push myself in future shows to be able to 
fully perform,” said Emily Rivers, 16, a 
member of the Saint Michael’s College 
Dance Team. 

As they danced, their faces dripped 
with sweat and the audience could hear 
them breathing. Each dancer put physi- 
cal and emotional work into their dance. 
Their intense facial expressions and hon- 
est emotion contributed to the story that 
each dance told. 

Since the dancing never stopped, there 
were no costume changes. All dancers 
wore nude turtleneck tank tops with long 
white tutus that looked ethereal in the 
bright stage lights. 

While this show did not have a spe- 
cific theme, the 17 numbers came from 
Rogue’s two performances last year. The 
first half of the show came from “The 
Darker Side of Rogue” and the second 
half was more uplifting with numbers 
from “Mind over Matter.” Each number 
received applause along with some shouts 
and hollers. 

After the last number, titled “Life,” 
the voice from the beginning of the show 
returned to talk about the mind and more 
about life, leaving the audience with 
something to think about. 

“Tt feels really great to be back and 
being able to put on a show for the com- 
munity that I was a part of five years ago. 
I really was looking forward to bringing 
what I do in Colorado back to where | 
feel very comfortable and want everyone 
to see it and experience it for themselves 
and maybe spark a fire about dancing,” 
said Ryan. 
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Ryan Adams 
re-interprets 
Taylor Swift's 
“1989” 


By Connor Vandagriff 
Co-Executive Editor 

It’s not too common for an artist to cover 
another artist's album top to bottom, but 
for Ryan Adams, it came pretty naturally. 

Last week, the rock-and-roll denim clad 
singer-songwriter announced the release 
of his highly anticipated re-interpreted 
cover album of Taylor Swift's “1989,” 
released in 2014 that launched her 
from country stardom to modern pop. 

Adams, 40, took full advantage of the 
album’s pop sound to interpret Swift's 
version “as played by the Smiths,” he 
tweeted this past summer, casting the al- 
bum in a more sorrowful light than in its 
original nature. Being the Smiths fan that 
he is, the singer incorporated reverb and 
dreamy vocals to mimic the sound of the 
80s English rock band. 

Adams's take of “1989” reflects person- 
able and emotional elements drawn from 
his sincere vocal inflections and the na- 
ture of his minimal production style that 
are prevalent in much of his catalog, in- 
cluding his 2014 Grammy-nominated 
self-titled album and the April release of 
his three and a half hour two-night per- 
formance at the historic Carnegie Hall in 
New York. 

Last Thursday the rocker unveiled “Bad 
Blood,” a stunning single that reflects 
a feeling of hopelessness, specifically 
through Swift’s lyrics: “It’s so sad to think 
about the good times, you and I.” The 
track’s instrumentation fades to only Ad- 
ams strumming his acoustic guitar before 
punching back into full band for his rous- 
ing chorus. 

It's striking. It’s desolate. And, most ev- 
idently, it’s original. 

Announced on Adams’s Instagram page 
(@misterryanadams), the song debuted 
on Zane Lowe's Beats 1 radio show fea- 
turing a “chimney guitar coda,” Adams 
tweeted from one of his many video pre- 
views he posted during the recording pro- 
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cess with his band mates that caught the 
public eye this past summer. 
Unsurprisingly, Swift caught wind of 


WILL PASS OUT,” later replying to Ad- 
ams: “Cool I’m not gonna be able to sleep 
tonight or ever again and I’m going to cel- 
ebrate today every year as a holiday. [M 
CALM.” 

On Monday, Swift expressed her praise 
for the album on Beats 1. “They're not 
cover songs. They're reimaginings of my 
songs,” Swift recalled, “and you can tell 
that he was in a different place emotional- 
ly than I was. There’s this beautiful aching 
sadness and longing in this album that 
doesn’t exist in the original,” the pop god- 
dess said. 

Adams captioned a preview of the track, 
“Welcome to New York:” “Guaranteed 
saddest version of Welcome to New York 
ever — or your tears back.” Another he 
captioned the song “Blank Space,” “#2 
Blank Space... Deep end smiths vibe.” 

“T think Ryan gets pleasure from turn- 
ing expectations upside down,” said Tom- 
my Devine, a member of Ryan Adams 
Archive, an official Ryan Adams fan page 
in an online interview. “You think he lis- 
tens to lots of country and singer song- 
writers? He'll be quick to remind you he 
loves punk and metal, and in fact ‘hates 
country, he added. “You think he would 
stodgily turn up his nose at a modern pop 
queen like Taylor Swift? Turns out he re- 
spects her and loves her music.” 

Unequivocally one of the most prolific 
songwriters in modern music, the Jack- 
sonville, NC born musician is known 
for his expansive and multi-faceted cat- 
alog. Highly regarded for his work with 
alt-country band Whiskeytown and rock 
band The Cardinals, he now has 15 studio 
albums under his belt, including “1989.” 

Although the singer-songwriter received 
mixed reviews during the project’s incep- 
tion, it certainly wowed listeners world- 
wide. 

In a time when record companies high- 
ly regulate artists from releasing music 
on the market, Adams releases anything 
he wants at any given time. It was not 
long ago when the singer debuted his 7” 
45 rpm single. His latest, “Willow Lane” 
featured a vivid exposé of his childhood 
hometown; “Yes or Run,” an electric 80s 
rock number; and “Red Hot Blues,” a 
corny blues track. 

While 1989 may have come to a sur- 
prise to many, if you are a diehard Ryan 
Adams (like me), you will buy this album 
and listen to its entirety about a dozen 
times all the way through in one day. 

The album hit digital markets on Mon- 
day, and CD and vinyl formats will fol- 
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Kevin Altidor, 16, models the latest menswear trend of athleticwear, suitable for both on 


and off the field. 
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People everywhere are embracing 


this style. 





en's fashion is taking a 
twist that hasn't been seen 
before and the mainstream 
is taking notice. Walk 
down any busy street and notice the men. 
Dressing down is now like dressing up. 

There’s no doubt that men’s fashion 
is on the rise. Men even have their own 
New York Fashion Week, separate from 
the industry that is usually dominated 
by womenswear. While women still lead 
retail sales with over $40 billion worth, 
the men fall short, making just over $10 
billion. Yet, why do we have this sudden 
influx in male creativity? 

A few things seem to contribute to 
the recent spark. Diving into this realm, 
I know that there are people that hate 
Kanye West. I also agree that he has been 
obnoxious in recent memory; however, 
no one can argue that his influence on 


-Kevin Altidor, ’16 
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fashion in the past few years has been ex- 
plosive. . 
Lately, West has been seen in pub- 

lic usually rocking an oversized t-shirt, 
pair of either Adidas Yeezy’s or Tubular’s, 
mixed with a pair of jeans or joggers. 

“This looser and more athletic blend 
of fashion has been greatly influenced by 
Kanye West, [Because his style is] a mix 
of high fashion and every day, obtainable 
pieces,” said Oliver Porte, a freelance styl- 
ist from Montreal in a phone interview. 
“At the base there has always been this 
perception of fashion being unafford- 
able, uncomfortable, and size dependent, 
meaning you have to be skinny to wear 
ite 

All of these elements combined make 
it difficult for brands to be solely focused 
on menswear alone. A baggier silhouette 
and a lower price tag may continue to in- 
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Knocking fashion 
out of the par 


By Michael Comitini 
Lifestyle Editor 
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spire men to dress up. 

Kanye West isn’t the only explanation 
of why men are into fashion these days. 
While I may be generalizing, most men 
love sports and most of them spend a con- 
siderable amount of time on the weekend 
watching football, and anything from 
baseball to hockey during the week. As 
much as we dont want to admit it, the 
guys running up and down the field are 
our heroes; we stand up and cheer when- 
ever Tom Brady (or Derek Carr) throws 
for a touchdown. Yet, for the longest 
time, it was uncool to wear your favorite 
jersey during your teenage years, unless 
you wanted to look like you were trying 
out for the next Nelly video shoot. 

There was a sudden surge of rappers 
wearing jerseys again in 2012, lending 
their style from some of hip-hop’s greatest 
years in the 90's as well as now in 2015 
where brands are picking up on the trend 
and making it “cool” again. 

“People everywhere are embracing this 
style,” said Kevin Altidor, 16. “Before you 
wouldnt even be allowed into a nightclub 
with a jersey on and now you can find jer- 
seys on both men and women.” 

We feel like our younger selves again. 
We are actually representing something. 
Whether it’s a brand or an actual sports 
team, we feel a part of something. 

Another reason that average Joes are 
evolving into fashion gods is because 
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fashion is literally at our fingertips. Social 
media, especially Instagram, has allowed 
the fashion industry as a whole to become 
more accessible. Brands are able to market 
to their audiences now easier than ever, 
using the app in a similar way to commer- 
cials on TV. 

We obviously pick who want to follow, 
but in between the selfies, rainbow shots, 
and the “night out with bae” pictures, 
we are bombarded with advertisements. 
Coming back to what men might follow, 
along with our friends’ average instagram 
feeds and brands are athletes. All-Stars 
also don't mind taking pictures as much 
as most celebrities who tend to shy away 
from the public. Athletes show off their 
newest Jordan's, Yeezy’s, and Roshe Run's. 
Sneakerheads have finally surfaced to the 
mainstream and this has had a trickle- 
down effect on other men. 

Looking back three or four years, peo- 
ple would have laughed at anyone wearing 
a pair of joggers, but it seems as though 
people are really catching on to the trend 
mainly because of the comfort they pro- 
vide. They are similar to wearing a pair of 
sweatpants, but you can still pull them off 
in a semi-professional setting. 

Overall, men’s fashion is becoming a 
blend of all things we like: sports, com- 
fort, and a price tag that won't burn a hole 
in your pocket. 
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Re-inventing Defender 


What it means for your publication 


“Welcome to The Defender! Please 
don't be intimidated by this class.” 

“Oh, God,” I thought to myself. I 
was the petrified sophomore, in Bergeron 
112 on the first day of classes for the 
spring 2014 semester. 

In the following two weeks, I wrote 
my first article as a member of the edi- 
torial staff. Seeing my work in print and 
my name on the editorial page made me 
believe for just a moment that I could get 
through this class. 

As you may have noticed, a common 
theme has presented itself; firsts. I talked 
of my first Defender class, my first inter- 
actions with the now not so scary media 
studies professors and my first published 
piece. It is now time to introduce you to 
the first edition of your Defender. 

While you may have seen past issues of 
the newspaper, what you have not seen 
is The Defender, completely re-designed, 
re-vamped, and at it’s most versatile exis- 
tence than ever before. 

For the past three weeks, The Defender 
editors have been diligently working to 
craft a new publication. The front page 
now has a classic and clean look, inte- 
grating carefully selected stylistic details 
to cater to the 21st century reader; more 


in-depth, narrative, story-telling features 
will be gracing the pages. Whether you 
wish to graze the lifestyle section to read 
the latest in fashion and music, dive in 
to a sports op-ed or learn of the recent 
happenings in politics, The Defender has 
something to offer for everyone. 

In addition to the print re-design, the 
website has completely transformed into 
a multipurpose resource to better suit the 
entirety of our readers. Captivating visu- 
als, bi-weekly updates and a brand new 
design are just a handful of the site’s fea- 
tures. Overall, both print and web ver- 
sions of the publication aim to be a source 
of knowledge, an outlet for creativity and 
an ethical publication that serves its audi- 
ence well. 

What makes this year stand out as 
one not like the rest, is the invitation we 
wish to give to all of you. Our publica- 
tion is only as strong as we will it to be, 
which is why The Defender is asking you, 
the readers, observers and participants of 
our community to join us. 

If you don't see something in The De- 
fender that you would like, tell us. Write 
to us. Better yet, write with us. Become a 
part of The Defender. Write a weekly col- 


umn, contribute your most compelling 
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photography, or submit an investigative 
reporting piece. We want to hear what 
you have to say, and we invite you to be a 
part of this publication. 

Welcome to The Defender, 2015. Let 
your voice be heard. 


PAIGE LEAHY 


CO-EXECUTIVE EDITOR 





MISSION STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michael’s College, 
strive to create high quality journalism 
collected on a foundation of integrity. 
We represent the pulse of our campus 
by facilitating a forum for informative, 
enlightening and thought-provoking 
conversation. Through in-depth re- 
porting, accurate storytelling and ex- 
ceptional visuals, the Defender aims 
to professionally and ethically deliver 
the truth to our diverse audience. 


Left: Marianna Nowacki, 16, Mike Comi- 
tini, 16 and Connor Vandagriff, 16, work 
on layout of this year’s first issue of The 
Defender. 


Want to 


contribute to 
The Defender? 


Email us your 
interests, comments 
or questions! 


puogeatous include, 
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op-ed pieces and 
more. 


Let your voice be 
heard. 


pleahy@mail.smcvt.edu 
cvandagriff@mail.smcvt.edu 
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Mariah Witas ‘18, tests sediment samples in Cheray Hall gathered from Lake Champlain on Thursday. Witas works with Vermont EPSCoR to 
discover the origin of the algal blooms in Lake Champlain. 


By Ryder Schumacher 
Multimedia Editor 


ts 2 p.m. on Thursday and Mariah Witas, ’18, 
is standing amongst an array of beakers, water 


samples, pumps and a plethora of perplexing lab 
equipment. She fills a beaker with water, turns on the 
pump, and then shifts her attention to dozens of petri 
dishes filled with bits of dirt and sediment, each of which 
require some level of testing. The work appears tedious, 
but Witas is well aware of the threat lurking in the waters 


_ of Lake Champlain across multiple bays. Nonetheless, 


she carries on, aptly moving around the room, smiling 
throughout the process. Her cheerful demeanor does 
well to counteract the dangerous essence of the issue she’s 
studying. 

Witas is one of ten St. Michael’s College students work- 
ing paid internships with the Vermont EPSCoR educa- 
tion outreach program to uncover answers to questions 
regarding the harmful algal blooms that have developed 
around areas of Lake Champlain. Harmful algal blooms, 
or blue-green algae, pose a lethal threat to all wildlife that 


takes in water infested with cyanobacteria, the organism 


responsible for the release of toxins into the water that 
make algal blooms so dangerous 

Dr. Declan McCabe, a biology professor at St. Mi- 
chael’s and faculty member of Vermont EPSCoR, has 
been working to rid Lake Champlain of its algae problem 
this summer. 


“It really is a difficult thing we're dealing with,” Mc- 


Cabe said. “When this first became a problem in Ver- 
mont, it was recognized because a few dogs died after 
being in the water.” There aren’t any recorded cases of hu- 
man fatalities related to algal blooms in Lake Champlain, 
but this doesn’t negate the possibility of one happening. 

“There’s not much physiologically different from what 
the algae would do to a dog and what it would do to a 
human,” McCabe said. “If you ingest enough of it, you 
would die.” Other life is suffering however, with fish be- 
ing most affected by the algae. 
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If you ingest enough of it, you 
would die. 





-Declan McCabe 
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“The algae take in carbon dioxide, making the water 
alkaline, and later produce water that’s too heavily oxy- 
genated,” McCabe said. “This actually ends up burning 
the fish’s gills.” 

Within the last two weeks, St. Albans Bay has had 
reports of mixed algal bloom conditions, with some sec- 
tions of the bay looking worse than others. But the area 
most noticeably infested with blue-green algae is Mis- 
sisquoi Bay in Northern Vermont. Missisquoi Bay is 15 
miles north of St. Albans and 43 miles north of Burling- 
ton, and it’s precisely where Witas has collected some of 
her water samples. 

“Tm trying to filter out the organic and inorganic 





matter from the water samples so we can see what's get- 
ting into the water,” Witas said, sliding a petri dish filled 
with sediment into an oven. “A lot of what we find in the 
samples is phosphorus.” 

Phosphorus is the main cause of huge algal bloom 
outbreaks. Phosphorus fertilizers sprayed on lawns and 
agricultural land end up in the lake, fertilizing the algae 
as well, and allowing algal blooms to flourish. Much of 
Missisquoi Bay is surrounded by agricultural land, which 
helps explain the massive outbreak in that area. 

“Algal blooms are a naturally occurring thing in the 
lake,” said Lindsay Wieland, the director of Vermont EP- 
SCoR Center for Workforce Development & Diversity 
and sponsor of the Education Outreach Program, which 
gave Witas her internship. “But with climate change, 
we're seeing increased temperatures and precipitation. 
This means there are more sediments and nutrients com- 
ing from the landscape into the lake which, combined 
with the increased temperature, yields an algal bloom 
that’s out of control.” 


Blooming Social Significance 

While farmers are often blamed for the blooms, Dr. 
McCabe believes a social shift at the residential level 
would serve wonders for the algal bloom issue. “We're 
putting too much phosphorus on our lawns and golf 
courses,” McCabe said. 


SEE FEATURES, PAGE 11 
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The Defender 


Embracing the 
online revolution 


How publications are adapting to 


the media shift 


By Anna Ste. Marie 
Features Co-Editor 


ucked away at the end of South 
(Fema Street in downtown 

Burlington sits a nondescript of- 
fice complex that is home to the vibrant 
headquarters of Seven Days, an indepen- 
dent weekly newspaper. Once inside, you 
are greeted by utterly embellished walls 
and the incessant buzz of keyboards and 
conversation. 

In the furthest corner of the space, the 
mid-day September sun radiates through 
the skylights of a small office; it’s compact 
yet airy, lively but not chaotic. A high 
standing desk occupies each corner of the 
room, and each desk is inhabited by an 
editor. Perched in the back right corner is 
Matthew Roy, News Editor, and situated 
diagonally from him in the front left cor- 
ner is Andrea Suozzo, digital editor. 

Due to the parasitic manner of online 
journalism’s growth, this office at Seven 
Days, one that houses both print and web 
editors, has the potential to be a battle 
ground over which medium reigns su- 
preme. This clash of mediums has left the 
newspaper industry in peril. According to 
information released by the Newspaper 
Association of America, the total daily 
circulation of newspapers has dropped by 
26 percent since 2005. Over the past 10 
years, publications have been faced with a 
constant struggle between adaptation and 
extinction, and some newsrooms have 
transformed into animosity-ridden war 
zones. 


Platform Warfare 

But this office at Seven Days is much 
different. “Most publications have been 
cutting and slashing,” Roy explains. “But 
Seven Days has just been growing. We 
move 36,000 issues a week.” Roy, who 
formerly worked at the daily paper The 
Virginian-Pilot, says that Seven Days 
relies on an intimate knowledge of the 
community and intellectual curiosity to 
keep their voice alive. “Our typical-news 
stories are usually 1,500-1,800 words. It’s 
a formula that’s been working really well 
for us.” 

However, it’s important to emphasize 
the fact that Seven Days is an anomaly. 
It’s a weekly publication, meaning that 
its readers are expecting the kind of in- 
depth, investigative reporting that would 
typically belong in a magazine. The most 


important distinguishing factor, though, 
is that this paper is free, which means that 
they don't have to worry about which sto- 
ries will be sold in the print edition and 
which will be available online for free. 


Staying Viable 

This debate between free and paid con- 
tent raises the question of what kind of 
stories are worth paying for. 

“T've never seen the difference between 
so-called digital and non-digital journal- 
ism; its just all journalism,” said James 
Buck, an adjunct professor at St. Mi- 
chael’s College who is currently teaching 
Multimedia Reporting. Buck, who is also 
a freelance photographer for Seven Days, 
identifies as “platform-agnostic.” 

“You're either doing journalism — 
which means using investigative, ethical 
skills to find important stories and convey 
them to an audience — or you're not do- 
ing journalism,” Buck said. 

At the heart of journalism lies a social 
mission to foster a knowledgable and in- 
formed society, and Buck says that in or- 
der to save that mission, journalists must 
adapt. “To be perfectly blunt, newsrooms 
can't afford to keep people on staff who 
arent willing to adopt newer technologies 
that the publication might feel provide 
them additional revenue,” he said. 

He said he believes that adopters aren't 
trying to necessarily alter the meaning of 
journalism — it’s still about going to in- 
teresting places, connecting with interest- 
ing people, and telling meaningful stories. 
Rather, they are using the new technology 
to make the storytelling more fun and ac- 
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best way possible. This is a question that 
our staff here at The Defender is struggling 
with right now. As we make the transi- 
tion from being a print reliant publica- 
tion to one that works seamlessly across 
multiple platforms, issues like accessibili- 
ty, consumer satisfaction, and traditional 
journalistic ethics are at the forefront of 
our staffs consciousness. The most diffi- 
cult part of this transition is that there is 
no authoritative voice in the journalism 
world telling publications how to manage 
the media shift - we can only look to our 





You're either doing journalism — which means us- 
ing investigative, ethical skills to find important sto- 
ries and convey them to an audience — or you’re 


not doing journalism. 





cessible, which allows journalists to share 
their passion with a wider audience, and 
is essentially the only hope for keeping a 
sinking industry afloat. 


Navigating complexities 

It's easy to say why adapting is im- 
portant, but a question that no journalists 
can seem to answer is how to do it in the 


-James Buck 
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community for advice. 

Terri Hallenbeck is a political report- 
er who worked for Burlington Free Press 
before joining the Seven Days staff in the 
beginning of 2015. As the online news 
revolution was taking shape, it began 
impacting the kind of stories she was en- 
couraged to write. 
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PHOTO BY ANNA STE. MARIE 
Matthew Roy, news editor, stands behind his desk in his Seven Days office on Thursday 
afternoon. Roy works alongside both print and online editors. 


“The staff had a lot of pressure to tailor 
their stories to what the readers wanted,” 


Hallenbeck said. “Stories that told peo- 


ple what was going on in the government 


didn't get a lot of clicks on a daily basis.” 
Ultimately, after nearly two decades of 
service, Hallenbeck was laid off. 

Hallenbeck’s experience speaks to an 
important theme in the world of jour- 
nalism: with the rise of web-based news 
comes a greater awareness of what read- 
ers are consuming. News sources can use 
matrix, tracking software that shows how 
many times a certain story or webpage is 
opened, to see which stories are attracting 
the most readers and strategically place ads 
on the ones that have the highest poten- 
tial to make money. “Before this, we used 
to pay a professional to think about and 
decide which stories are important, but 
now there’s room for so much self-selec- 
tion,” Hallenbeck said. This is potentially 
problematic, she argues, because people 
have the ability to select news stories that 
reinforce their own political, cultural or 
religious beliefs which puts balance and 
fairness at risk. “Matrix should not be the 
primary measurement of newsworthi- 
ness,” she said. 


SEE FEATURES, PAGE 11 
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Others see this complex online land- 
scape as a learning opportunity. Austin 
Davis is a recent University of Vermont 
graduate who is working for the Center 
for Research on Vermont trying to create 

a newsletter that celebrates the research 
happening at our state colleges. Creat- 
ing this new publication means that he 
too has to grapple with the same kinds 
of questions that The Defender is cur- 
rently facing. He takes a very different 
approach than Hallenbeck. “In the age of 
online news and social media, we're more 
able than ever to challenge our own para- 
digm,” Davis said. “When I started using 
Twitter, | was viewing news from many 
more angles because I was following a 
variety of sources from Fox to CNN and 
they all have slightly different approaches 
to any given issue.” 

There is a lot to be learned from com- 
ments made on online articles, too, said 
Andrea Suozzo, digital editor at Seven 
Days. She says that anonymity online 
presents the opportunity for nasty com- 
mentary to flourish. “It’s a lot easier for 
the criticisms to come through online. Of 
course it varies from story to story, but 
news organizations are stepping up more 
and more to the harassment.” Respond- 
ing to this harassment means that publi- 
cations are able to advocate for themselves 

-and allows them to reinforce their social 
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PHOTO BY ANNA STE. MARIE 
Digital Editor Andrea Suozzo rests at her 
workspace in her Seven Days office on Thurs- 
day afternoon. Suezzo says she likes online 
commentary because it allows reporters to 
interact with their readers. 


mission. 

Roy adds that often the readers of digi- 
tal news tend to be the sources or the peo- 
ple involved in the article. “They are 
going to let you know right away if you 
made a mistake or if something is unclear. 
There’s a lot more accountability and im- 
mediate feedback for journalists in the 


digital age,” said Roy. 
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sales of newspapers has dropped by 36 percent since 1985. 





Left Behind 

As the media revolution continues 
to move forward with increasing mo- 
mentum, some of the most beloved and 
celebrated aspects of the print medium 
are at risk of eradication. “Picking up a 
newspaper is an old, comforting habit,” 
Buck said. The sensory experience of flip- 
ping through pages, smelling the fresh 
ink, and hearing the crackling paper find 
a comfortable spot in your hands cannot 
compare to scrolling down a smartphone 
screen. Moreover, the design of a news- 
paper cannot be accurately replicated in 
a digital platform. 

“Print design is a beautiful way to con- 
sume media because it’s highly stylized,” 
Buck said. 

Suozzo says that some news sourc- 
es like The New York Times are trying to 
stylize online news, but it’s a struggle. 
“A lot of times the design doesn’t carry 
through on the web just by virtue of a 
content management system. We're work- 
ing within the confines of a narrow bar of 
text,” she said. 

Hallenbeck said that she grew up al- 
ways having a newspaper on the breakfast 
table. “We looked at news as something 
to spark conversation amongst my fam- 
ily, but when you're looking at a phone 
or computer, its sparks a really different 
kind of conversation with people online, 
who are not necessarily your family or 
geographic community,” she said. As the 
delivery and circulation of print media 
became more expensive and laborious, 
that communal sentiment is fading, and 
she says that the newspaper on her table 
has disappeared. 

Even though the fears that Hallenbeck 
expressed about losing sight of journal- 
ism’s societal value and ethics in the digi- 
tal age are valid and continue to circulate, 
Buck says that there’s no need to worry. 
“Journalism schools are continuing to 
teach journalistic values and ethics so 
strongly that it’s not a problem,” he said. 
“It provides new storytelling opportuni- 
ties, which is good, financially viable, and 
it’s the only way we can continue to do 
this really important work.” 

Thinking about matrix, ad revenue, 
and the business aspect of journalism is 
scary, and often journalists don’t do it 
because of the lingering fear of tainting 
intellectual purity. But how much longer 
can the conversation be avoided before 
journalism dies? To quote the departure 
message Hallenbeck posted on Facebook 
after being laid off from The Burlington 
Free Press, “It's time to take the next step. 
It’s time to see life from another angle.” 
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ALGALBLOOMS: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


“We want our grass to be as green as it 
can be: well that fertilizer and phosphorus 
is washing into the water, and when that 
happens the algae responds the same way 
your lawn would, it blooms.” 

Back in the lab, Witas is meticulous- 
ly placing sediment samples into an oven 
as she tries to burn away organic matter. 
Wieland stands by during the process, ex- 
plaining the scope of the ongoing project. 
The students working to alleviate Lake 
Champlain’s algal bloom problem are ma- 
jors in computer science, environmental 
studies, social sciences, political science, 
biology and bio chemistry. The research 
spans many fields of study, and Wieland 
believes the issue is tackled better this way. 

“The work that is involved with any 
sort of environmental issue is not just 
that hard, natural science, but also a so- 
cial science component with many envi- 
tonmental issues,’ Wieland said. “So stu- 
dents from all kinds of majors are really 
involved and that’s very important.” 

The Vermont EPSCoR outreach pro- 
gram is currently working off a grant 
called the Research on Adaption to Cli- 
mate Change, or RACC. Once the grant 
is completely used, Wieland said she be- 
lieves another will be offered so that stu- 
dents can continue to gain experience, 
help the surrounding area and make 
money in the process. 

For students like Witas, it’s a wonder- 
ful opportunity. “I like working outside 
and in the lab. But the experience is defi- 
nitely a big part of it,” she said. 

She points out some oddities around 
her: a black snake coiled in a jar, a col- 
lection of unearthly parasites and more 
jarred treasures. “If you weren't here I'd 
probably be listening to One Direction as 
I worked,” she laughs. “It really is a lot of 
fun.” 





PHOTO BY PAUL DETZER 


Water samples from Lake Champlain sit on 
a cart in Cheray 126 on Thursday. The wa- 
ter is being tested for inorganic materials. 
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“Cool” Pope Francis expands compassion’s reach | 
Creating a church that listens...especially to the poor 







By Lauren Friedgen 
Managing Editor 


I used to go to church every Sunday 
with my mom, but when my grandfather 
got sick towards the end of high school, 
she had to spend weekends at his house 
to look after him. Naturally, when she 
stopped going, so did I. After he passed 
away, we never really got back into the 
routine of going to church weekly, or even 
monthly — and I’ve since drifted even far- 
ther away from it. 

Having been raised a Catholic and 
taught you should go to church every 
Sunday, I knew this wasn’t ideal. How- 
ever, I believe there are more important 
things someone can do to be a decent per- 
son than simply attending church. That is 
why I admire Pope Francis, who arrived 
in the U.S. on Tuesday, for challenging 
the world to make changes. 

In June, the pope wrote Laudato Si, 
the first encyclical, or teaching document 
issued by the pope, ever devoted to the 
environment. Not only did he address an 
issue of huge concern, he addressed it to 
“every person living on this planet,” rath- 
er than just the church. 

“He spent a lot of time working with 
people in the margins, with people who 
didnt have a voice, and he has a differ- 
ent vision of what the church should be 
than some previous popes,” said Fr. Mi- 
chael Cronogue, SSE, a member of St. 
Michael’s Edmundite Campus Ministry. 
“He talks about the church being a ‘field 
hospital, which I think is a good analogy 
—a place that’s open to anyone who needs 
assistance and help.” 

As opposed to viewing the Catholic 
Church as “pure,” Pope Francis says that 
we're all in this together. He believes the 
church should be open and welcoming to 
those who want to be faithful to God. In 
our modern society, this is exactly what 
we need. 

“Francis would say we're all on a jour- 
ney together, we're all struggling togeth- 
er,’ Cronogue said. “People come in and 
they're sick, they’re in need. One thing 
he’s tried to create is a church that listens, 
especially to the poor.” 

During his visit to the U.S., Pope Fran- 
cis has scheduled interactions with vari- 
ous groups of people as a symbolic ges- 
ture — the homeless in Washington D.C., 
inmates at a jail in Philadelphia, Congress 


What do people consider sinful? 





Is it sinful to... 


Have an abortion 
Engage in homosexual behavior 
Buy luxuries without giving to poor 


Remarry after divroce without annulment 
Live with romantic partner outside marriage 
Use energy w/out considering environment 


Get a divroce 

Use contraceptives 

Drink alcohol 

Live in house larger than needed 


Among Catholics 


Yes No 

57% 23% 
44% 39% 
41% 42% 
35% 49% 
33% 54% 
23% 61% 
21% 61% 
17% 66% 
12% 71% 
12% 73% 








Source: Pew Research Center Survey of U.S. Catholics and Family Life, May 5-June 7, 2015. 


and the United Nations. 

“We know from his track record that 
he’s willing to speak hard truths to peo- 
ple, maybe that we don’t want to hear,” 
said Laurie Gagne, professor of peace and 
justice at St. Michael’s. “I’m thinking in 
his talk to Congress he will speak on the 
refugee crisis and call on the U.S. to do 
more for refugees.” 


6% 


does not recognize divorce, but it does 
allow Catholics to undergo the lengthy 
process of having their marriage nullified 
if it is determined to be invalid. On De- 
cember 8, new rules will go into effect to 
make it easier for Catholics to have an an- 
nulment. Also starting in December, for 
one year all Roman Catholic priests will 
be able to offer absolution for the sin of 





Pope Francis is not just advising Catholics to 

be better people, he is listening to voices that 

are not often heard and is calling on the world 
to instigate change. 





These are the issues we need to be ad- 
dressing: refugees, the poor, and the envi- 
ronment. Pope Francis is not just advising 
Catholics to be better people, he is listen- 
ing to voices that are not often heard and 
is calling on the world to instigate change. 

“He’s spent a lot of time fighting polit- 
ical values, and he’s trying to listen to peo- 
ple in the church we often didn’t listen to, 
including poor people, including women 
who are married and divorced, men who 
are married and divorced, families, people 
with different genders who are struggling 
to figure out where they fit into this uni- 
versal church,” Cronogue said. “They're 
probably doing the best they can to make 
sense of it all.” 

Over the past two and a half years of his 
papacy, Pope Francis has addressed huge 
topics in the Catholic realm. The church 


99 


abortion, a pardon that is normally only 
given by bishops. In 2013, Pope Francis 
addressed homosexuality when he said, 
““If someone is gay and he searches for 
the Lord and has good will, who am I to 
judge?” 

He is not straying from church doc- 
trine and saying he supports gay marriage, 
divorce, or abortion, but he is trying to 
make the church more accepting — some- 
thing that is long overdue. Pope Francis’ 
provisions are simply showing that is he 
is in touch with the needs of Catholics 
today. 

“He’s so open when he makes his state- 
ments — it’s not just to Catholics, it’s to 
all people of good will,” Gagne said. “He’s 
definitely trying to emphasize the mercy 
of God over the idea of judgment. We 
live in the world, and this is the world 

















Among U.S. general public 


Yes No 

48% 22% 
45% 29% 
35% 38% 
n/a n/a 

36% 40% 
19% 56% 
19% 51% 
10% 63% 
15% 58% 


11% 64% 





God created, so we have a responsibility 
to make it better, especially if our fellow 
human beings are suffering. 

“And I think people like that — they 
like the fact that he doesn’t dwell on usual 
lists of sins — I mean he’s against abortion, 
he’s against sex before marriage — but it’s 
like, let’s not obsess about that, let’s really - 
look at the difference we can make to alle- 
viate suffering in the world.” 

It is so much more important and 
beneficial to everyone on Earth to be 
helping the poor, aiding those in areas of 
conflict and preserving our planet than - 
to be worrying over concerns such as di- 
vorce, same-sex marriage and abortions 
that have already happened. Why not use 
all of the misplaced effort put into those 
categories to help save our world and the 
people who inhabit it? 

Pope Francis’ political and economic 
involvement has contributed to his rise in 
popularity with not just members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but people out- 
side it as well. As someone somewhere in 
the middle of those two categories, his pa- 
pacy has helped me to look at the Church 
in a fresh light. His teachings apply to 
everyone, and his voice offers comfort 


amidst the chaos our world holds today. 
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Cyclist fatalities hit a high in Vermont this summer 








_ Last spring, I was out on a ride between 
Essex and Westford on Route 128, when I 
came to a section of road where you must 
cross a bridge over the Browns River. The 
shoulder that I was riding on began to 
_ narrow as I approached the bridge, and 
__ there was a car coming in the other lane. 
_ All of a sudden, I felt something brush 
_ my elbow as a white sedan flew by me. 
_ I was six inches from becoming another 
_ statistic, the first one of 2015. 

In the previous ten years, the Vermont 
has seen only one cycling fatality. This 
_ year, we have suffered four. Of the four 
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bicycle-vehicle fatalities that have oc- 
curred so far this summer, three of them 
have involved impairment due to drugs 
or alcohol, one involved speed, and one 
involved the driver asleep at the wheel. 
Is it just those who make poor decisions 
that should bear the brunt of fixing the 
problem? 

No. 

The last fatality, in 2010, involved none 
of these: a five-year-old girl from South 
Burlington was pinned under the wheel 
of her neighbors SUV, as she collided 
with the vehicle when it turned into a 
driveway. No negligence, no malice, just 
an unfortunate accident. 

The road can be a dangerous place for 
all users. Many locales have a bigger prob- 
lem with cyclist-pedestrian collisions than 
with ones involving cyclists and vehicles. 
One way we can all help, whether on foot, 
or on wheels, is to respect people's space 


on the road. 

Some ways to do this are quite sim- 
ple, and can be done even on a college 
campus. Drivers, slow down. ‘There is no 
reason to be going faster than the bus 
around the 300’s series townhouses. The 
speed limit is-15 mph, the buses go 14. 

In the State of Vermont, when it comes 
to passing a bicycle, the law reads “The 
operator of a motor vehicle approaching 
or passing a vulnerable user shall exer- 
cise due care, which includes increasing 
clearance, to pass the vulnerable user safe- 
ly.” When you drive, give users a greater 
berth when passing, and only pass when 
it is safe to do so for all parties involved. 
Most Vermont roads are suitable for a safe 
passing distance, generally three feet is 
sufficient. If not, wait a few seconds until 
conditions are safe. 

For cyclists, realize that the “Share the 
Road” and “Bicyclists may use Full Lane” 


signs go both ways, you have a right to use 
the full lane, but only when it is smart to 
do so. If there is a bike lane available, use 
it. Just make sure that you're going in the 
right direction. Even bicycles need to go 
with the flow of traffic. 

For all parties, minimize your distrac- 
tions. A study by the University of Utah 
found that using a cell phone while driv- 
ing results in a slower reaction time than 
someone with blood alcohol content of 
0.08, and many studies have linked dis- 
tracted cycling to an increase in crashes. 

The road debate is not one sided. Both 
sides need to change in order for the trav- 
el ways to be a safer place. 

This summer, without a doubt, has 
been the worst for Vermont cyclists. This 
campus if full of active students and fac- 
ulty who use the road. 


Dont let them be the next statistic. 
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PHOTO BY MARK YETTER 
Colby Ajoku, ’15 (far left), watches as his overtime goal crosses the line to complete the Purple Knights 1-0 over Southern Connecticut in Colchester on Saturday. Ajoku scored in the 


final seconds of regulation only to have it called back by the referee. For the Purple Knights, the second time was the charm. Aaron DaCosta, 17, begins to celebrate as O.J. Rivas, 15, 





follows the ball across the line. 











PHOTO BY MARK YETTER 


Aaron DaCosta, 17, begins to step around two 
defenders attempting to corner him during St. 
Michael’s 1-0 overtime victory against Southern 
Connecticut Saturday in Colchester. 





nd 


‘PHOTO BY MARK YETTER 


Thomas Atensaye, 116, just before he darted down 
the wing past two Southern Connecticut defenders 
during St. Michael’s 1-0 victory overtime victory 
Saturday in Colchester. 
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PHOTO BY MARK YETTER 


Caleb Mann, ’17, tracks down the ball as he 
defends Southern Connecticut attackers during 
St. Michael’s 1-0 overtime victory Saturday in 
Colchester. 








PHOTOS BY BRADEN KERWIN 
Above: Joe Scuderi, 16, returns to the sideline 
with a bloody face after a scrum during the 
Men’s Rugby match against Merrimack College 
Saturday in Colchester. 





Left: Carter Denton, 16, wins a line out during 
St. Michael’s 65-0 victory over Merrimack Col- 
lege Saturday in Colchester. 


Below: Noah Naboulsi, 16, moves the ball to- 
wards the try line during St. Michael’s emphatic 
65-0 victory over Merrimack College Saturday 
in Colchester. 








RUGBY: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


“T think part of our historical success 
stems from having the same coach,” said 
assistant coach Samantha Culver, 11. “As 
a player, it’s nice to know you'll be work- 

ing with the same person throughout 
_ your entire college experience.” 


bane 


» 


_ rugby team has been ranked top two in 
“the Northeast Rugby Conference, win- 
ning the championship in 2012. 
~ “In 2012, we had a very special team,” 
Cisco explained. “No team in any coach's 
career will ever be the same. But this year’s 
group has that same determination and 
desire to succeed with an extraordinary 
number of athletes that give 100 percent.” 
Senior Susanne Shigo, ’16, was part 
of the 2012 team. “That [conference 
_ championship] game was crazy,” she rem- 
inisced. “Just watching how badly all the 
older girls wanted it was incredible. It was 
by far one of the best games I have ever 
seen St. Michael’s women’s rugby play.” 
The team now shows comparable 
qualities to the 2012 team, according to 
Shigo. “I think our team this year is struc- 
tured similarly,” she said. “Our A-side is 
really strong, both in the back line and in 
who have a strong desire to do the best 
they can do when they step out onto the 
pitch.” 
“Our B-side is strong and with the in- 
troduction of new players, we are looking 
_ to be even stronger,” said Cisco. “The new 
players are learning the finer aspects of the 
game at a remarkable pace, and I see them 


being big contributors in the upcoming. 


months.” 

St. Michael’s has beaten both Boston 
University and the University of Vermont 
in their preseason scrimmages, which 
have exposed their strengths as well as 

| their weaknesses, according to Bousquet. 
“We noticed in our scrimmages that our 
backs and our scrummies are not always 
in sync when it comes to defense,” she 
explained. “That’s something we've really 
been trying to work on lately.” 
“Our communication is something we 


need to perfect before the season begins,” 


VOLLEYBALL: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


“When I was in sixth grade, the coach 
of my high school team and club team 
told my friends and me that he would buy 
us a pizza if two of us could pass the ball 
back and forth without letting it drop 50 
times. My best friend and I would pass for 
hours on end until we finally got a pizza,” 
Moore said. As the girls got older, they 
continued to pass the ball, even if there 
was no reward, and Moore credits the 


Over the past five years, the women’s _ 
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assistant coach Culver added. “Often 
times our backs and scrums will work sep- 
arately during practice, so I think dedicat- 
ing more time to having everyone work 
altogether would be beneficial in solving 
that issue.” 

The women’s rugby team has an excess 
of 50 players, 18 accounting for first-year 
players. There are only 15 players allowed 
on the pitch at a time, which gives the 
team some reassuring depth. 

Prospective players are most attracted 
by the hospitality of the coaches and vet- 
erans, according to first-year Katie Stem- 
rich, 19. “I e-mailed Renee [Bousquet] 
when I first thought about playing rugby 
over the summer and I was amazed by 
how quickly she responded to me and 
with such amazing detail -- especially 
considering that I knew nothing about 


dedication outside of practice with her 
improved skills on the court. 

“In the off season I do a lot of agility 
work, since defense is all about quickness. 
I also like to go to the gym with some of 
my teammates so that after we lift, we can 
pass,” Moore said about how she trains. 
“I think working hard in practice is the 
best thing I can do to improve my game. 
Even if I’m not directly involved with a 
drill, I like to find ways to get touches on 
the ball, like digging balls the hitters hit, 
covering blockers, and serve receiving. 
A lot of girls on my team do this and I 
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the sport,” she said. “Everyone here is just 
so nice and inclusive towards new play- 
ers. I’ve never been on a team before that’s 
had this positive of a culture. 

“Even coach [Cisco] is amazing,” she 
continued. “He takes the time to real- 
ly show the new players how to play the 
game properly, and that’s nothing I’ve 
ever seen before. Usually a head coach 
will spend more time with the developed 
players than new ones.” 

The team opened their 2015 season 
at Providence College last Saturday, Sep. 
19, where they defeated the Friars 54- 
38, bringing their official record to 1-0. 
Their next game will be against College 
of the Holy Cross on Sunday, Sep. 27 in 
Worcester, Mass. Last year, the Purple 
Knights beat them 53-3. 

After a stretch of three road games 


think their hard work pushes me to work 
even harder, so I’m really grateful to all of 
them.” 

The women's volleyball team is hav- 
ing other successes outside of the mile- 
stone this season, starting the season off 
on a strong note. Aside from winning 
the tournament at Union College, “Can- 
dace Washington, °16, was also on the 
All-Tournament team this weekend,” 
Moore said. 

The team said they look to continue 
improving, and they have a bright out- 
look on what the rest of the season brings 





PHOTO BY MADELINE HUGHES 
Jacquline Duffy, 17, reaches out for a lineout on Saturday, Sept. 12 against University of Vermont in Colchester. St. Michael’s won 12-5. 


to start off the season, the team will have 
their home opener on Sunday, Oct. 11 
against Franklin Pierce University, a team 
they have never faced before. 

But the most important matchup of 
the year will take place on Nov. 7 when 
St. Michael’s hosts their rival, Stonehill 
College. Last season, the Purple Knights 
scored a total 478 points in just seven 
games while only allowing 43. The only 
team with better numbers was Stonehill, 
who went 7-0 with 504 points and just 24 
points allowed. Stonehill accounted for 
St. Michael’s lone loss that season, beating 
the Purple Knights 33-12. 

“[Stonehill] is definitely our big- 
gest competition,” said captain Renee 
Bousquet, “16. “We usually play them at 
the end of the year, so it’s as if our en- 
tire season builds season up to that one 


to the table. 

“T think that we have a lot of new fresh- 
men who have really connected with the 
team dynamic so far and it’s great,” Fla- 
herty said. 

“We have a few non-conference match- 
es coming up that I think will build our 
confidence and get some of our first years 
up to speed on what we've been doing and 
we are very much looking forward to the 


NE-10,” Mahl said. 
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Digging her way to the top 


By Scott Gaudion 
Sports Writer 


The volleyball court is silent as an op- 
posing player prepares to make her serve. 
She takes in a deep breath, throws the ball 
in the air, and pummels the ball over the 
net. After St. Michael’s volleys the ball 
back, an opposing player launches herself 
into the air for the kill. But before the 
fearsome spike can meet the ground, Na- 
talie Moore, 17, dives in for the dig. 

For the St. Michael’s College junior, 
who just hit the 1,000 dig mark on Sep- 
tember 12th, the move is almost as natu- 
ral as breathing. She just completed 1,061 
career digs. By collecting her 1,000th 
dig, Moore joined the elite company of 
Stephanie Robbins, ’04, with 1,060 digs, 
Courtney Dunne, *12, with 1,373 digs, 
and Stephanie Smetana, ’08, with 1,733 
digs. 

“This is usually a milestone that play- 
ers hit in their senior year, so thinking 
that she’s already met that milestone four 
games into her junior year means that 
she’s going to do so much more for us 
in the next year and a half,” said Head 
Coach Kelly Mahl, ’10. “She has saved us 
from 1,000 points.” 

Although a team trying to get a kill 
against you sounds scary, “Sometimes you 
get a lot of floor burns, but it doesn't have 
to be that intense,’ Moore said. “It can 
just be them hitting and you just being 
there ready to pass it.” 

Moore plays the position of libero on 
the team, not following the normal rota- 


tion on the court. While the other play- 
ers rotate through the back row and front 
row, the libero is allowed to stay in the 
back row the entire game and act as the 
main defender for the team. 

“I’ve always been a defensive player, 
but I wasn’t the libero in high school. Be- 
fore college I hadn't played libero since my 
freshman year,” said Moore, who started 
playing club volleyball in fifth grade. 

“She’s only been here for three years, 
and that’s incredible to do as a junior,” said 
Captain Kelsey Flaherty, 16. “It makes 
me feel really proud of my team, especial- 
ly Natalie, because I know that she comes 
to practice every day 110 percent.” 

Flaherty also said she thinks that Moore 
breaking this milestone is a good way to 
boost the overall morale of the team and 
to inspire the team as a whole. Reaching 
this huge milestone inspires other players 
on the team to work that much harder 
and achieve their goals also. 

“My high school team was very good 
and most girls on it go on to play in col- 
lege, so I did too,” Moore said. “I guess 
I knew I would hit 1,000 digs after get- 
ting around 400 my freshman year, but 
I didn’t really think about it until after I 
reached it last weekend.” 

The team didn’t even realize the mile- 
stone was hit until after one of the games 
in the tournament at Union College, 
where the coach announced after one of 
the games that Moore had reached the 
distinguished mark. 


SEE SPORTS, PAGE 15 





PHOTO BY MARK YETTER 


Natalie Moore, ’17, prepares for a dig during St. Michael’s 3-0 Women’s Volleyball victory 
over SUNY Plattsburgh at the Ross Sports Center in Colchester Wednesday, Sept. 16. 


Women’s rugby bruises for breakout fall season 
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PHOTO BY MADELINE HUGHES 


Lindsay Feeney, 17 , passes off the ball before being tackled in St. Michael’s 54-39 win 
over the Providence College Friars Saturday in Providence, R.I. 





By Robert H. Litchfield 
Sports Editor 


Sweat slowly drips down their faces, 
glimmering in the late summer sunset. 
It’s two days until their big game and they 
know what’s at stake. 

With their heads bowed and their 
hands on their'knees, they listen closely to 
the audibles screamed from the sideline. 

ras. 3D, 45 

In the blink of an eye, they shift as 
smoothly as a machine and hoist one of 
their own high into the air to catch the 
incoming ball. 

But it’s dropped. 

“Again!” someone shouts from the side. 

After wiping their brows, they move 
back into position with their heads bowed 
and their hands on their knees, eagerly 
waiting for the next call. 


After years of lingering in the top of 
the standings and struggling against old 
rivals such as Stonehill College, the Saint 
Michael’s Women’s Rugby Club say this is 
their year to win it all. 

“We have a very strong squad,” said 
Head Coach Charles Cisco. “The team 
is beginning to find their groove, under- 
stand each other's strengths and weak- 
nesses, and work as a unit.” 

Cisco, born and raised in Westchester, 
N.Y., moved to Colchester, Vt. in 2001 
when he was offered the head coach po- 
sition for women’s rugby at St. Michael’s 
College. With Cisco at the helm, the 
women's rugby team has posted a win- 
ning record all 14 years. 


SEE SPORTS, PAGE 15 


